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A QUESTION OF GOOD ENGLISH 



RAYMOND WEEKS 
Columbia University 



An article called "Guide-Posts to Good English," by Leila 
Sprague Learned, was printed last year in a New York journal. 
This article contained censure of some words and tendencies, and, 
on the constructive side, praise of clearness and of specific as 
opposed to general terms. We should all approve several sen- 
tences of the author, such as this: "As a general rule, the higher 
the culture, the simpler the style and plainer the speech," although, 
for my part, I should qualify somewhat the conclusion: "plainer 
the speech." When, however, she allows herself to intimate that 
Anglo-Saxon words are preferable to others in English, simple 
duty requires one to protest. 

"To be sure," she says, "we have adapted" (evidently a mis- 
print for adopted) "many words from the French, such as 'avenue,' 
'amateur,' and 'omelette,' but we do not need to call a railway 
station a 'dep6t,' nor a masterpiece a 'chef d'ouvre'" (misprint 
for "chef d'ceuvre"). Let us note in passing several points in 
this sentence. Do the words "avenue," "amateur," and "ome- 
lette" offer an adequate picture of English adoptions of French 
words? Would a person not a philologist — would an ordinary 
high-school pupil — obtain from these three words a true picture 
of the tens of thousands of words which the French language has 
given English? Might the author not have found a list of 
nobler French words in English, such as "beauty," "literature," 
"art"? Again, Miss Learned says that we do not need to call 
a railway station a depot. The French do not call a railway 
station a depot, hence in every manner this word is objectionable. 
But what would Miss Learned have us call it? She tells us: 
a "station." Is she aware, however, that "station" is a French 
word — as is, for that matter, the first element of "railway"? 
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She adds that we should use "masterpiece," not "chef d'ceuvre." 
But is not "masterpiece," in both its parts, from France ? 

Evidently etymology is not a strong point with the author. 
We are prepared, then, to doubt some of her subsequent statements: 
that "in the writings of about twenty good English authors, thirty- 
two words in forty are of Saxon origin." She then says that in 
parts of the Bible, "written in purer English" (one would like to 
know what she means by "purer English") than any other book 
which we have, there are thirty-nine Saxon words in forty. 
Shakespeare and Macaulay found a sufficient number of simple 
English words (what is meant by "simple English words"?) to 
express their thoughts, and we can do no better than to follow 
their example." 

Is it not clear that Miss Learned (i) opposes words of French 
origin in English, and (2) looks on words of Anglo-Saxon as being 
the sole genuine English words ? Non- Anglo-Saxon words appear 
to her inferior. Perhaps she, like many critics, looks upon them 
as interlopers. How valuable it would be to know her thought- 
process, the reasons for her prejudices and opinions! Do her 
sympathies run on geographical and historical lines? If so, why 
are not her sympathies with the Celts, and why does she not 
execrate the Anglo-Saxons as barbarous invaders? Or do they 
run on lines of supposed beauty and excellence? If so, how can 
she prefer a barbarous and uncouth language like Anglo-Saxon 
to the other languages which, combined with Anglo-Saxon, have 
formed English, these other languages, such as French, Latin, and 
Greek, being all vastly more beautiful and adequate than Anglo- 
Saxon ? 

It would be interesting to know who the twenty good English 
authors are, thirty-two out of forty of whose words are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. Thirty-two out of forty is 80 per cent. It is 
likely that whoever made the calculation followed the erroneous 
manner of counting the words as many different times as they 
recurred, instead of counting each word only once. Or, he may 
have examined too brief a passage to make his results of value. 
The prepositions and conjunctions of our language are mainly 
from the Anglo-Saxon; as, for example: "of," "by," "to," "for," 
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"with," "and," "or," "but," "in," "as," "from." Add to these 
the pronouns, and you will have a list of words which recur thou- 
sands of times in English. If, in determining an author's vocabu- 
lary, these words and all words like them are counted only once, 
it is clear that the result will be far different from that obtained 
by counting each word as many times as it occurs. (Each of these 
methods of counting has, of course, its proper place). To show 
more clearly what is meant, I have examined the etymologies 1 
of the first four paragraphs of Miss Learned's article. 

In the first paragraph there are fifty-six words from the Anglo- 
Saxon and twenty-four from other sources — that is, if we count 
each word as often as it occurs. This would be 70 per cent of 
Anglo-Saxon words. If, however, we more correctly count each 
word only once, we find thirty-six Anglo-Saxon words (65 per cent) 
as against nineteen from other sources. In the subsequent para- 
graphs, this percentage of superiority will of course be gradually 
reduced, if, as is customary, we keep a running account of the 
vocabulary. Indeed, if an entire volume by one author be thus 
examined, it will be found that, barring some sudden change in 
subject-matter or style, the percentage of Anglo-Saxon words 
diminishes steadily, as the totals for each chapter are added to the 
totals of the chapters which precede. I have not the time to make 
this experiment on the article of Miss Learned. A person, however, 
with a mathematical bent can obtain indirect light as to the correct- 
ness of my statement from a most interesting pamphlet published 
by R. C. Eldridge, Niagara Falls, N.Y. : Six Thousand Common 
English Words, Their Comparative Frequency, etc., 1912. Mr. 
Eldridge's five lists give an aggregate of more than 87,000 words, 
if the words be counted every time they recur. If, however, each 
word be counted only once, there are less than 18,000 different 
words. These figures offer an estimate of the enormous repetition 
of such threadbare words as "the," "of," "and," "to," "in," 
"a." It is to be hoped that someone will discuss the contribu- 
tion of Mr. Eldridge in the columns of the English Journal. 

1 The best authority for English etymologies is Skeat, Etymological Dictionary, 
new edition, 1910, Clarendon Press, to be purchased of the Oxford Press, 34 W. 32d 
St., New York City. 
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Leaving aside the question of numerical superiority, it will 
probably be discovered that the non-Anglo-Saxon words in Miss 
Learned's article represent loftier concepts than the Anglo-Saxon 
words. But we do not need to read the entire article: the facts 
can be seen by examining the complete and rather detailed title 
which she gave to her article. Here are the words, arranged accord- 
ing to derivation: Anglo-Saxon: "to," "good," "English," "the," 
"for," "and," "keep," "from," "speech"; total, eight; French: 
"necessity," "study," "language," "simple," "personal"; total, 
five; Latin: "criticism," "deteriorating," "correct," "index"; 
total, four; Latin-French: "guide-posts." If we compare the 
eight Anglo-Saxon words with the ten others, in which camp are 
the "dignity, beauty, and elevation" to be found ? 

The Bible has been mentioned above. Has it ever occurred 
to the author whom I am venturing to criticize that the Bible is a 
translation, and — what is specially significant — a religious trans- 
lation ? Of all books in western countries, it is likely to be rendered 
into language so simple that the very yokels can understand. 
The so-called cultivated classes of England had for many genera- 
tions been able to understand more or less from their Bibles and 
prayer-books in Latin and French. The translations into English 
inevitably leaned as far as possible away from Latin and French. 
In order to be entirely just, why did not the author pause here to 
inform the non-philological reader that the word "bible" itself 
came into English from the French, as did the word "testament" ? 
And why not have seized the occasion to undeceive those who 
think that French has given us nothing but such words as "ama- 
teur" and "omelette," and to offer a brief list of religious words 
which have come to us from the pleasant country of France? 
She might, among many words, have mentioned these: "religion," 
"faith," "sermon," "text," "hymn," "grace," "immortality," 
"humble," "gentle," "just," "frail," "chapel," "choir," "aisle," 
"pew," "pulpit," "chant," "spirit," "virtue," "honor," "peace," 
"despair," "paradise," "grief," "glory," "mansion," "purity," 
"charity," "patience," "innocence," "majesty," "compassion," 
"pity," "conscience," "temperance," "morality," "duty," "hu- 
manity," "human," "contentment," "melody," "eternity," "har- 
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mony," "savior," "devotion," "music," "pardon," "miracle," 
reward," "sympathy," "loyalty," "inspiration," "communion," 
firmament," "sacred," "preach," "pray," "prayer," "reason," 
crown," "supreme," "image," "redeemer," "sacrifice," "plea," 
vision," "promise," "demon," "fate," "throne," "mystery," 
altar," "scripture," "virgin," "minister," "clergy," "laity," 
cherish," "liberty," "wages," "noble," "divine," "justice," 
angel," "mercy," "destiny." This list could be multiplied 
many times over. Would you like to attend services where the 
preacher eschewed these words and their legions of French com- 
panions? What sort of sermons would you hear? How far 
would you be edified ? 

In conclusion, Miss Learned mentions Shakespeare and 
Macaulay. Inasmuch as these authors' pages are alive with 
French words, one fails to understand why she mentions them. 
As a matter of fact, our words of French origin are said to out- 
number by two or three to one those coming from the Anglo- 
Saxon. Furthermore, the French words give us a large, sig- 
nificant proportion of expressions of beauty, lofty thought, and 
emotion, of terms of science, literature, music, sculpture, com- 
merce, art. The French, Latin, and Greek words in English are 
what serve to mark off our language from barbarism. If you could 
discover a person who literally uses only Anglo-Saxon words in 
speaking English, you would have discovered a person too ignorant 
for any peasant hut of modern times. An interesting experiment, 
by the way, consists in underlining with red ink the words of 
French origin on a page of good modern English prose. This 
gives a picture, but not a complete one, of the influence of French 
on English. One must have recourse to other means to measure 
the beneficial influence of French in matters of brevity, clearness, 
concision, and logical word-order. 



